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NO NEWS. 


ONE at all. Understand that, 

please, to begin with. That you 
will at once, and distinctly, recall Dr. 
Sharpe — and his wife, I make no 
doubt. Indeed, it is because the histo- 
ry is a familiar one, some of the unfa- 
miliar incidents of which have come 
into my possession, that I undertake to 
tell it. 

My relation to the Doctor, his wife, 
and their friend, has been in many re- 
‘spects peculiar. Without entering into 
-explanations which I am not at liberty 
to make, let me say, that those portions 
of their story which concern our pres- 
ent purpose, whether or not they fell 
under my personal observation, are 
accurately, and to the best of my judg- 
ment impartially, related. 

Nobody, I think, who was at the wed- 
ding, dreamed that there would ever be 
such a story to tell. It was such a 
pretty, peaceful wedding! If you were 
there, you remember it as you remem- 
ber a rare sunrise, or a peculiarly del- 
icate May-flower, or that strain in a 
‘simple old song which is like orioles 
and butterflies and dew-drops. 

There were not many of us ; we were 


all acquainted with one another; the 
day was bright, and Harrie did not faint 
norcry. There were a couple of brides- 
maids, — Pauline Dallas, anda Miss — 
Jones, I think, — besides Harrie’s little 
sisters ; and the people were well dressed 
and well looking, but everybody was 
thoroughly at home, comfortable, and 
onalevel. There was no annihilating 
of little ‘country friends in gray alpacas 
by city cousins in point and pearls, no 
crowding and no crush, and, I believe, 
not a single “front breadth” spoiled 
by the ices. 

Harrie is not called exactly pretty, 
but she must be a very plain woman 
who is not pleasant to see upon her wed- 
ding day. Harrie’s eyes shone, — I 
never saw such eyes! and she threw 
her head back like a queen whom they 
were crowning. 

Her father married them. Old Mr. 
Bird was an odd man, with odd notions 
of many things, of which marriage was 
one. The service was his own. I af- 
terwards asked him for a copy of it, 
which I have preserved. The Covenant 
ran thus : — 

“ Appealing to your Father who is 
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it. The re idiness 


you....do now take this woman. with whic] ung girls will flit out of 


in heaven to witness your sincerity, 
: 


whose hand you hold —choosing a tried, prove iappy home into the 
alone from all the world —to be your ing of a man whom 
lawfully wedded wife. You trust her six, 

your best earthly friend. You prom- } 
ise to love, to cherish, and to protect s too wonderful 
her ; to be considerate of her h: | } it is high, nnot attain unto it. 


plans of life; to cultivate f y use | 


mu to € 
When Harrie 


thy 
thr 


rough the 


1 
ey wou 


W eek > 


quain 
union 
tions and remotest be 
, could li 

and man :; 
band and wife. 

Weddings are always very sat ns ron e porch where he 
as much sadder than buri as Stuart Mill on Liberty. 


should be sadder f } rm your own opini 
) I 


1 
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pend a livelong morn- When he spoke to the child, 


Yer morning, quivering ina whisper: — 
ith light, sweet with “ Harrie, are you afraid of me 
i ines, soft with know I am not very good.” 
had filtered And Harrie, kneeling with the shad- 
and that ows of the scarlet leaves upon her hair, 
fore his wed- said softly, 
on Libe rty, “ How could I be afraid of you? It 
is J who am not good.” 
uw us, — 
a moment 
cheeks,— ing. he time that 
movement fading, we saw them wanderi: 
l her, and out among the apple-tre 
those shining eyes, and her 1 
And when to-morrow had 
gone, and in the dying light the; 
away, and Miss Dallas threw old Grand- 
nother Bird’s little satin boot 
carriage, the last we 
that her hand was clasped 


that her eyes were shining 


1y observation goes, 
} 
et alor 
“ne 
mes. These pa 
—_— leas can 
> had a clear conscien¢ 
consciences 
income 


home. 


spasms oO! 


»n hi 


very unw 


put tl ) from off 
T 


eround on which he trod 


she would 
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seam; but the sun blazed, the sea 
shone, the birds sang, all the world was 
at play, — what could it matter about 
selvage seams? So the little gold thim- 
ble would drop off, the spool trundle 
down the cliff, and Harrie, sinking back 
into a cushion of green and crimson 
sea-weed, would open her wide eyes and 
dream. The waves purpled and sil- 
vered, and broke into a mist like pow- 
dered amber, the blue distances melted 
white glittered, the 
What a 


softly, the sand 
gulls were chattering shrillv 
gulls were chattering shrilly. 
world it was! 

“ And he is in it! 
Then 


” thought Harrie. 


she would smile and shut her 
eyes. “And the children of Israel saw 
the face of Moses, that 
shone, and they were afraid to 


Harrie wondered if every- 


face 
come 


Moses’ 


nigh him.” 


} 
} 
] 
i 
} 


body’s joy were too great to look upon, 
and wondered, in 2 childish, frightened 
way, how it might be with sorrow; if 
people stood with veiled faces before it, 
dumb with pain as she with peace, — and 
then it i id Myron 


came GOowI! 


was dinner-time, ar 


to walk up t beach with 
her, and she forg 


She forgot all about 


the bare joy of life and the sea, when 


she had donned the scarlet suit, 


nrett 
pretty 


surf, —at the 
Doctor 


was very particular with her, — when the 


and crept out into the 


proper medicinal hour, for the 


warm brown waves broke over her face, 
the long through 
her fingers, the foam sprinkled | 
W 


sea-weeds slipped 
ver hair 


with crystals, and the strong wind was 
up. 
She was a swift 


one watched from the shor 
scarlet shoulders seemed to glid 


rail of fire through the lig! 


+ > hallnt 4 wit! 
Sat in Shaliow loam with 


ted water ; 


ug 
- } 
rocks, 


sunshine o through the 


dark green pools among the or 
floated with the incoming tide, her great 


bathing-hat droppin; lows on her 
* ] 


little happy and her laugh 
ging out, it was a pretty sight. 


But a prettier one than that, her hus- 
band thought, was to see her in her 
boat at sunset; when sea and sky were 


aflame, when every flake of foam was 
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a rainbow, and the great chalk-cliffs 
were blood-red; when the wind blew 
her net off, and in pretty petulance she 
pulled her hair down, and it rippled all 
about her as she dipped into the blaz- 
ing West. 

Dr. Sharpe used to drive home by the 
beach, on a fair night, always, that he 
Then Harrie would row 


low, 


might see it. 
swiftly in, and spring into the broad 
buggy beside him, and they rode home 
together in the fragrant dusk. Some- 
times she used to chatter on these twi- 
light drives ; but more often she crept 
up to him and shut her eyes, and was as 
still as a sleepy bird. It was so pleas- 
ant to do nothing but be happy! 

I believe that at this time Dr. Sharpe 
loved his wife as unselfishly as he knew 
Harrie often that he 
was “‘ve She was someti 


how. wrote me 


1at he shou 
so much more ” than she, and 
of reading the 


French, and 


wspapers and r 
studyin 
ne 


1 


subject whit a 


Her husban 
pains, but neve 
much the more entertaining. 
she drove about with him on hi 
or amused herself by maki 

fi moulds for his poor, or 
scoursed | 


ancy 


f 
i 

1 } 
ia 


p and di ike 

croup and measles, pulling his whi 

the while with her pink fingers. 
All this have said, 

the first baby came. 


It 


young 


B, as I was 


ur? 
Sur} 


is rising 


men in ] 
jars of 
mesti 
hundre 


cou 


that his owr 
liberately lie an 


r was asource of 
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} act) —s 
da scream till two O CIOCK 
pe rpetual 


+ 


astonishment to him; and that it, — he 
and Mrs. Sharpe had their first quarrel 
over his persistence in calling the child 


an “it,” —that it should ‘rvariadly feel 
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called upon to have the colic just as he 
had fallen into a nap, after a night spent 
with a dying patient, was a phenomenon 
of the infant mind for which he was, to 
say the least, unprepared. 


It w 


his mas 


a long time a mystery to 
> understanding, that eye 
nursery-maid as well a 

‘Why, what has she to do now ? 
but to broil steaks 
ple!” That whenever 
quietly to himself fora 

nt tea-table, the house 

with sudden 
and there 


could no * 
cook. 


and make 


should resot shrieks 
from the 
a pin in that bz 
surprise al 


house full 


nursery, was always 
a fresh 
they had 
no “ girl,” 
sick-h 
of 


ith scarlatina, was a philo- 


iby, was forever 


why, when a 
and 
eadache, his 


ompany, 
Harrie down with a 


son and should necessity be 
threate 
m over which he specu- 

1 profoundly. 
in the old way, the old 
he long honeymoon 
irrie dreamed no more 
the brig] 
spend ma 


*t+]a } 
littie | 


} 
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noon sea; 


+ 
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1 
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scarlet 
had 


neth to row into the sunset, 


<in 


hia 
1g 
pictures in yathing-suit ; 
seldon 

I hair 


her one 
watch her 


There 
h to din- 


the bay on fire, and 
to 


from the shore 


were no more walks up the bea 
snd tothe drives in 


} 


nin + ~livy 
anot cimt 


> an ¢€ 
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d’s knee because 


yusban 
by on her own. 
of newspaper reading 


Racine 


on 


Corinne and 


In peace uj their 


harpe made no more 


ised ything after 


rif 
] 


ippens to be 
ised Dr. 


the pains to 


one hz 
lave surp! 
e had taken 
ich I believe he never did, — 
to his soli- 

to 
door 


came used 

and disturbed teas; 

face at 

: evenings by 
the fretful 


little 


s watching 
sitting whole 
> Sang to 


her sweet 
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tired voice; to slipping off into the 
“spare room” to sleep when the child 
cried at night, and Harrie, up and down 
with him by the hour, flitted from cra- 
dle to bed, or paced the room, or sat 
and sang, or lay and cried herself, in 
sheer despair of rest; to wandering 
away on lonely walks ; to stepping often 
into a neighbor’s to discuss the elec 
or the typhoid in the village ; for- 
getting that conversational 
capacities could extend beyond Biddy 
and teething; to forgetting that she 
might ever hunger for a twilight drive, 


ction 
to 


his wife’s 


a sunny sail, for the sparkle and fresh- 
the dreaming, the petting, the 
caresses, all the silly little lovers’ habits 
of their married to 
his own ways, and letting her go hers. 


ness, 


early lays ; going 

Yet he loved her, 
and loved 
doubted, nor, to 
I remember 
there, 


and loved her only, 
well. That he 
my surprise, did she. 
when on a visit 
being fairly frightened out of the 
proprieties by hearing her call him “ Dr. 
Sharpe.” I called her away from the 
children soon after, on pretence of help- 
ing me unpack. I locked the door, 
pulled her down upon a trunk tray be- 
side me, folded both her hands in mine, 
and studied her face ; it had grown to 
be a very thin little face, less pretty than 
it was in the lbine 
with absent eyes and a sad mouth. She 

2w that I loved her, and my heart 
was full for the child; and for I 
could not help i, I said, _— 

‘ Harrie all well 


— 


Is he quite the same : 


her never 


once, 


shadow of the woo 


SO, 


is between you? 
She looked at me with a perplexed 
and musing 
“The 


sam 


air. 
O 
would 


he 


aly ay 


same ? 
He 


Only 


yes, is quite the 


e to me. s be the 
are the chil- 
He - y> 
she turned 

vearily, 


yression growing on 


same to me. there 


— da > ane —— 
aren, ana we are SO DuSsy. 


he loves me, you know, —” 
her head from side to 
with the pu 


her 


rzied ex] 
forehead, — “he loves me just the 
same —just the same. wife ; 
don’t you see ?” 

She drew herself up alittle haughtily, 
said that she heard the baby crying, and 
slipped away. 


I am Ais 
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3ut the per] 


? > > 1T he f, 1-? 2 
jlexed knot upon her fore- a hard week’s work with an epidemic 


I , : down town. 


Harrie had not seen her 


head did not slip away. ‘ 
glad that it did not. I liked it ter tha ince  wedding-day, and was pleased 
] : ~ > he °° 
cited a > pros] of the visit. 


the absent eyes. That afternox 
her baby with Biddy for a couple 
hours, went away by herself 


Sat down upon a 
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he expressed his sorrow that she should 

I in con- have worked so long over the shirts, and 

read some, had thought kissed her as he spoke; while Harrie 
ind had the appearance of hav- cried a litt 
| 7 


tle 


iss Dallas was very sprig 
had 


f i 

e, and felt as if she would 

thought about twice as cut them all over again for that. 

he had. The next day Miss Dallas and Mrs. 
harpe had always considered Sharpe sat sewing together; Harri 


iad 


] 
i 
i] 
i 


That no- cramping her shoulders and blackening 
her hands over a patch on Rocko’s 
line playing 


looked rough little trousers; P 

cy eyes of little Harrie Bird, idly with purple and orange wools, — he 
that she was very pretty. fingers were white, and she sank witl 
‘of theory, he supposed her grace into the warm colors of the arm- 
pretty, now that she was the chair; the door was open into the hall, 
is three children, and break- and Dr. Sharpe passed by, glancing in 


ings 


back to cut out his shirts. as he passed. 

s Dallas was a generously framed, “Your husband is a very intelligent 
-proportioned woman, who carried man, Harrie,” observed Miss Dallas, 
trains, and tied her hair with crim- studying her lavenders and lemons 
She had large, serene eyes, thoughtfully. “I was much interested 
and a very pleasant smile. in what he said about pre-Adamic man, 


he stirred, last evening. 


+} 
tl 
” 


yut her “Yes,” said Harrie, “he knows a 
great deal. I always thought so. 


g “he 
little trousers slipped from her black 
fingers by and by, and her eyes wan- 

dered out of the window absently. 
#e did not’ know anything about 

Adamic man. 
In the afternoon they walked down 
beach together, — the Doctor, his 
heir guest, — accompanied 
children as circumstances 
of. Pauline was stately i 
' bright browns, whi 

one another; it 

as’s peculiarities, 
» never wore more than one color or 
ame time. Harrie, as it 
wore, over her purple dress 
1ad tipped over two ink-bottles 
vinegar-cruet on the sack which 
matched it) a dull gray 

yonnet was blue, — it 
resent from Myron’s sister, and 
ay than to wear it. 
Miss Dallas bounded wi retty feet 

from rock to rock. Rocko 
to hi ’s fingers ; 

gloves, the child would have spoiled 
1 her more easy them; her dress dragged in the sand, 
than Cousin Mehitabel.” she could not afford two skirts, and 


eing that Harrie answered one must be long, — and between Rocko 


1 
lhow exhausted she looked, and the wind she held it up awkwardly. 
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Dr. Sharpe seldom noticed a woman’s 
not told now 
whether his wife’s shawl was sky-blue 


dress; he could have 
or pea-green ; he knew nothing about 
he ink-spots ; he had never heard of the 
unfortunate blue bonnet, or the myste- 
ries of short and long skirts. He might 
her a dozen 
times and thought her very pretty and 
“proper” in 


have gone to walk with 


her appearance. Now, 
without the vaguest idea what 
trouble, he 


vas the 
understood that something 
A woman would have said, 
Mrs. Sharpe looks dowdy and old-fash- 
that Miss 
Dallas had a pleasant air, like a soft 
brown picture with crimson lights let 
in, and that it was an air which his wife 
lacked. So, 
heavily and more heavily at his mother’s 
skirts, and the Doctor 
wandered off to climb the 
did not seek to 
back. She sat 
the beach, wrapped 


age hug in the ugly shawl, and won- 


was wrong. 
ioned ; he only considered 


when Rocko dragged 


and Pauline 
cliffs, Harrie 
follow or to call them 
down Rocko on 


het Sei 5 


dered with a bi 


women can won 


why God shot Id 
beach-dres 
for Harrie, 
woman who! 
ft, my d 
Y 7 
woman ne, kee 


have ap] ited the 


it 


than yourself. It seems 


very 


Brownlow ? &« 
“Tennessee !’ cclaimed Harrie ; 
‘why, how long has Tennessee been 
? lid n’t know anything about it.” 
Dallas kindly. Dr. 
pe bit his lip, and his face flushed. 
“ Harrie, you really *ht to read the 


papers,” he said, with some impatience ; 
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“it’s no wonder you don’t know any- 
thing.” ° 
“ How should I know anything, tied 
to the children, all day?” Harrie 
spoke quickly, for the hot tears sprang. 
“Why didn’t you tell me something 
about Tennessee? You never talk poli- 
tics with me.” 
This began to be awkward; Miss 
Dallas, who never interfered — on prin- 
ciple — between husband and 
gracefully took up the baby, and grace- 


wile, 


fully swung her dainty Geneva watch 
for the child’s amusement, smiling bril- 
liantly. She could not endure babies, 
but you would never have suspected it. 

In fact, when Pauline had been in the 
house four or five 
never thought very 


days, Harrie, who 
much of herself, be- 
came so painfully alive to her own de- 
ficiencies, that she fell into a permanent 


fit of low spirits, 


did not 
either to her appearance or her vi 


which 
“Pauline is so pretty and brig 
wrote to me, “I always knew 
a little fool. fool 


you ’re 


You can be a 
j married, just as_ well 
Then, when you have three 


look after, i 


something 


It was sim] 


ent every evening 
home fora week. She was in the nur- 


sery when the thought struck her, rock- 
ler 1OW Se€wing-chalir, hold 


, 
ind 


one arm 


. ' 
with the 


a 
tr 


other. 


where. 
the porch : 
, 
sharply, 
through 
horse was tied : } 
his hat in 
Miss Dallas 


tor sat fanning himself v 
one of the garden chairs ; 


other ; she was chatt 


} 
I 
oct upied the 


and twisting her golden wools 


her fingers, — it was noticeal L 
used only golden wools that mornin; 
her dress was pale blue, and the effec 
of the purples would not have been good. 
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ught your calls were going to would never see a heliotrope without 
ill dinner, Myren,”’ called Harrie, thinking of her, as Dr. Sharpe had 
he blinds. often said. ‘ Myron used to like good 
but I can’t afford to buy it, so 
y do not seem to. fon’ I make it myself, and use it Sundays, 


” ° 
t so too,” said Myron, pl: cologne, 


and it’s all blown away by the time I 


him, saying get to church. Myron says he is glad 


lant way, thatshecould of it, for it is more like Mrs. Allen’s 
It was almost the Hair Restorer than anything ¢ 

i What do you use, Pauline?” 

*“ Sachet powder, of course,” 

and she knew i Miss Dallas, smiling. 

from the wi That evening Harrie stole 

not have been an- herself to the village 
isy, and cried. Myron should not know for wha 

» her cradle, went. If it were the breath of a helio- 

perfectly trope, thought foolish Harrie, which 

made it so pleasant for people to be 

near Pauline, that was a matter easily 

remedied. Sut sachet powder, you 

should know, is a dollar an ounce, and 

Harrie must needs content herself with 

e American,” which could be had for 

cents; and of course, after 

1ad spent her money, and made 


ilk bags, and put away 


her bureau drawers, Myron never 
t that 
pe wi 
it. One daya 
out from under 
had tucked it. 
“What’sa 
tid her hu in a sharp tone. 
Doctor and 


ere driving upon the beach at 


sunset, when, turning a sudden corner, 
Dallas cried out, in real deli 


That beautiful creature ! 


é“& Coe 
Yee 


taken her? 
hair and her fingers for 


eyes. 





To be sure he di 


sanoht she danhted 
thought she doubte 
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But he waded out to her, ill-pleased. 
Harrie, this is very imprudent,— had | 
I don’t see what could 


you!” 


have 
there 
Sharpe loved his wife. Of 
lid. He began, about this 
» the fact to himself several 
Had she not 


been all the 


im when he wooed and won 


ipening d 


spt upon her, 


-wWorking 


em U1 
were ike 
© ner 


ise Miss I 


- 1 
1 cooiness 


ups the more 
dallas hada 


d sparkle 


=~ : 
ng without her. 


But Myron SI! 


wife. 
lid. hi » doubted 
,— but why should she doubt it? Who 
4 a: , }; , 1 
If she did, she 


gave no si 
lye d 


went to 


[September, 


Her eyes, he observed, 
tened of ; 
her from the moonlit parlor, 
h a pretty color upon 
used to stoop and 
ss Dallas discre etly 


juitor 
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soul, with a strong, healthy love of life; 
but she fell down there that dreary af- 
ternoon, prone upon the nursery floor, 
among the 


prayed 


yellow wedding lace, and 


to let her die. 


loved 


before I 


> 


to-morrow.” 


H 


- 


own 


voice. 
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boat, looking down into the water. One 
other sail only was to be seen upon 
the bay. They watched it for a while. 
It dropped into the west, and sunk from 
sight. 

They were silent for a time, and then 
they talked of friendship, and nature, 
and eternity, and then were silent for a 
time again, and then spoke — in a very 
reneral and proper way — of separation 
and communion in spirit, and 

| 


softly, and the boat rose and fell upon 
Ss 


— oa Ns 
- Strong outgoing tide. 


“ Drifting, drifting on and on,” 
hummed Pauline. 
The west, paling a little, left a hag- 


gard look upon the Doctor’s face. 

‘‘An honest Doctor was 
saying, — “an honest man, who loves 
his wife devotedly, but who cannot find 
in her that sympathy which his higher 
nature 


man,” the 


requires, that comprehension of 


his intellectual needs, that —” 
“T always feel a deep compassion for 
such a man,” interrupted Mi: 
ttn 
venuy. 


Dd 


s Dallas, 


juestioned the Doc- 
} 


, : 
tone, **need not be de- 


“Such a man,” 
i pensive 
the shallow conventionalities 

an unappreciative l 


friendship 


world, from a 
rest, strengthen, 
ennoble | soul ? 


] 


Sala 


lis weary 
not,” 
her eyes upon the water; d 


“ Certainly 


een, and indigo shades were creep- 
g now upon its ruddiness. 
“* Pauline,” — Dr. Sharpe’ 


“ Pauline!” 


Ss voice was 


Pauline turned her beautiful 
“ There are marriages for tl 
han 5}! marr 

nonorabdbie Mar»riages, 
But there is 


a marriz 
a marriage of 
Myron Sharpe is 


souls.” 

a fool, 
said to 
Pauline Dallas, « in the boat 
on that September 


not 
but that is precisely w] 
Miss 
If wiser men 
than Myron Sharpe never uttered more 
unpardonable nonsense under simila 
circumstances, cast your stones at him. 

“ Perhaps so,” 
h; “but 


grown 


said Miss Dallas with 
see! How dark it has 


while we have been talking. We 
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shall be caught in a squall; but I shall 
not be at all afraid — with you.” 

They were caught indeed, not only 
in a squall, but in the steady force of a 
driving northeasterly storm setting in 
doggedly with a very ugly fog. If Miss 
Dallas was not at all afraid — with him, 
she was nevertheless not sorry when 
they grated safely on the dull white 
beach. 

They had |} 
the tide. Sk; k. 
The fog crawled flat 
and cliff and field. The rain beat upon 
ther to 
beach. 


ad a hard pull 


y and sea 


were 


+) , 
ike a ghost ove 


as they turned walk up the 


Pauline stopped once sud 
“ What was that?” 
“ aad methine 

I heard nothing. 

“ A cry, — I fancied a cry down there 
in the fog.” 
back, and walk 


They went -d down 
Miss 


the slippery shore for a space. 


+900 
a, Said 


Dallas took off her hat to listen. 
\] 


“You will take « 
Ne eel 
she put 
nothing, —she wa: 


anxiously. 


he said. 
The —_— 
hey walked hom 
Dallas had i 


trying to hel; 


white wrist, 

; ‘ 
tn ; he drew it 
gently through his arn 
It was quite 


} 


dark when they rea 
the h 


y hed 
’ 


ighted. 


- ] . 
use. No lamps were ] 
ort 


he } 
and th 


rlor window had been left open, 
e 


rain was 


“* How 


careless in Harrie! 
impatiently. 


He 


the sound of 


- . } rac] ecle 
remembered words, 


those 


his own voice in 
them, for a long time to come ; 
members them now, indeed, I 
on rainy nights when the house i 


The h 


’ 
table was set f 


and dreary. 


were all crying. r. > p 
open the n coor with a stern face. 
“Biddy! Biddy! what does all thi 
mean? Where is Mrs. Sharpe?” 
“* The Lord only knows what it 
or where is Mrs. Sharpe,” sai 
sullen “It’s high time, in me ow! 


belafe, for her husband to come ashkin 


and inquirin’, her close all in a hape on 
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the floor up stairs, with her bath-dress 
gone from the nails, and the front door 
swingin’,— me never findin’ of it out 
till it cooms tay-time, with all, the chil- 
dren cryin’ on me, and me head shplit 
with the noise, and —” 

a bewildered 
Oddly enough, 


Dr. Sharpe strode in 
y to the front door. 

he first thing he did was to take down 

the thermometer, and look at it. 

out to bathe in a temperature like that! 

His mind ran li 

] 


nuns 


Harrie’s 


Gone 


ke lightning, while he 
hing back upon its nail, over 
Was there not a 
traditionary great-uncle who died in an 
asylum? The future of three 


children with an insane mother spread 


ancestry. 
whole 


itself out before him while he was but- 
toning his overcoat. 

all I 
asked Mis 


go and help you find her?’ 
remulously; “or 
after hot flannels 


What shall I do?” 


shall I stay 


at youdo!” said the 
To his justice be it 

lid not. 

ged one 
tle homely face just then for 
of sunset-sailing with the 
is soul.” A sudden cold 
her possessed him ; he 
sound of her soft voice; he 
carments, as she 
he door with her hand- 
her eyes. Did he remember 
nt an old vow, spoken on 
lay, to that little miss- 
Did he comfort himself thus, 
tepped out the storm, 


‘trusted her,’ Myron Sharpe, 


into 


st earthly friend’ ” ? 
or providence, or God — 
rd you prefer — decreed it, 
but just shut the door 
saw me driving from the sta- 
l I heard enough 
ory while he was helping me 
> carriage steps. I left my bon- 
with Miss Dallas, pulled 
roof over my head, and we 
faces to the sea withouta 


a man who thinks and 
in emergencies, and little 


No News. 


He would 
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time was lost about help and lights. Yet 
when all was done which could be done, 
we stood there upon the slippery, weed- 
strewn sand, and looked in one an- 
other’s faces helplessly. Harrie’s little 
boat was gone. The sea thundered out 
beyond the bar. The fog hung, a dead 
weight, upon a buried world. Our lan- 
terns cut it for a foot or two in a ghost- 
ly way, throwing a pale white light back 
upon our faces and the weeds and bits 
of wreck under our feet. 

The tide had We out 
into the surf, not knowing what else to 
do, and called for Harrie; 
on our oars to 


turned. put 


ve leaned 
listen, and heard the 
water drip into the boat, and the dull 
thunder beyond the bar; we called 
again, and heard a frightened sea-gull 
scream. 

“This yere ’s wastin’ valooable time,” 


said Hansom, decidedly. I forgot to 


say that it was George Hansom whom 
had picked up to hel 
Lime will tell you who 


Hansom 


Myron » us, 


Anybody in 
George is, — a clear-eyed, 
open-hearted sailor; a man to whom 
you would turn in trouble as instinc- 
tively as a rheumatic man turns to the 
sun. 

I cannot accurately tell you what he 


did with us that night. I have confused 
memories of searching shore and cliffs 


and caves; of touching at little islands 
and inlets that Harrie 
peculiar 
shouting ; 
tle by littl 


of the sobbing of the low wind; of the 


fancied ; of the 
which answered our 
of the look that settled lit- 


1 
echo 


e about Dr. Sharpe’s mouth ; 
I 


flare of lanterns on gaping, green waves ; 
of spots of foam that writhed like nests 
of white snakes ; of noticing the pud- 
dles in the bottom of the boat, and of 
wondering confusedly what they would 
do to my travelling-dress, at the very 
moment when I saw — I was the first 
to see it —a little empty boat; of our 
hauling alongside of the tossing, silent 
thing ; of a bit of a red scarf that lay 
coiled in its stern; of our drifting by, 
and speaking never a word; of our 
coasting along after that for a mile down 
the bay, because there was nothing 
in the world to take us there but the 
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tor’s eyeswhen ~ Dr. Sharpe’s hand. 
backward, s 


sard the first dizzily, and f 


He took a step 
anned our faces, sat down 
fell over upon the sand. 

He is a man of good nerves and great 
self-possession, but he fell like a woman, 
is seaward 1 the Doctor. und lay like tl ] 


’s shorewart Hansom. 


pes, George 
ome:-— grass 
“It may be a night’s job on’t, findin’ wade 
of the body.” held, ch 
““The WHAT?” 


grass, blinded 


The poor little sparrow dropped from 


and calling, as sh 
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that in the first shallow wash of the 
flowing tide 


found 


she must have struggled 
way home across 
tell us, but she can 


ee, an her 


1e Can 


morning on which I write, 
unknown man, imprisoned in the 
—— 


same way overnight, 


Iiansom dead 


enlt « 


ul I 


‘Tass. 
1 only that, 


differences 
things. 


instance, 


e. 
man, and my wife were 
id I had or could have 


No News. 


body should ever 


he leas e ah f Vfyror vf he 
— sie, least Of ali, — Myron SHarpe : 


in the world, 7 
Young people will bear a great deal 
of impertinence from an old lady, but 
we had both gone further than we mean 
to. I closed Mr. Alger with a snap, anc 
went up to Harrie. 
The day that Mrs. Sharpe 


easy-chair for two 


+ 
C 
] 
A 


Dallas, who had feit called u; 


and nurse her dear Harrie t 
iW.- } . c 
reaily been Ol 


and had servi 


a 1 
on auty 


cram into a very 
forgotit. The Doctor 


pleasant journey. 


He drove 


a cricket on whi 

y’s dresses had be 
ham: if YY ] 
1m; it seeme 
. ' 
he dared no 
Something 


fancy about the lights upon th 
have crossed his thought. 


“So Miss 
Harrie,” said 


Dallas has 
he, 
pause. 

“Yes. She has been very ki 
the children while I have been 

“Very.” 

“Vou 

, 


Harrie, trembling ; she 


must miss _ her,” 
was 
yet. 
The Doctor knocked away 
et, folded his wife’s two shad wy 
into his own, and said: 
“Harrie, we have no streng 


waste, either of us, upon a scene ; 


I love you.” 


I am sorry, and 
She broke all 


down at that, and, dear 
me! they almost had a scene in spite of 
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«j- 


themselves. For O, she had always 


known what a little goose she was ; and 


Pauline never meant any 


was, 


harm, and 


how handsome she you know! 
only se didn’t have three babies to 
1 


look after, nor a snubbed nose either, 


and the sachet powder was only Ameri- 
can, and the very servants knew, and, O 
Myron! she /ad wanted to be dead so 
long, and then 


+) T) ‘ 


+ H _— '?? re | 
riarrie : Said the Woctor, at 


wits’ end, “this will never do in the 


his 


fer -sgerore 


The wind-ha 


of pain 


faint, like broken | 


What care 
Or 
Or that 


Comes woven 


Thou comest n 
The crimson d 

Soon shall > i 
Mourning 


, , 
And, O my lov 


Expectation. 


[September, 


world. I believe I declare ! — Miss 
Hannah!—TI believe I must send you 
to bed.” 


“ And then 


ton: 


I’m suCcH a 
finished Harrie, royal 


great gulp. 


a very tur 
} ¢ 
coes nt 
1 = 
KRnOWieacgs 


»} } 
about as 


] la } yy 
MafG aS Sne aid. 


e, shall we on some 


Find joys and hopes low fallen like 


Blown by life’s chilly autumn 


vind 


In withered heaps God’s eye a 
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Come thou, and save me from my dreary thought! 
Who dares to question Time, what it may bring? 


Yet round us lies the radiant summer, fraught 


With beauty ; must we d 


Yea, even 
ae 


nis 


so. 


ream of suffering ? 


Through this enchanted land, 
morning-red of life, we go to meet 


The tempest in the desert, hand in hand, 


Along God’s paths of pain that seek his feet. 


But this 


one golden moment, —hold it fast! 


The light grows long; low in the west the sun, 


Clear-red and 
And w! 


glorious, slowly sinks at last, 


hile I muse the tranquil day is done. 


The land-breeze freshens in thy gleaming sail! 
Across the singing waves the shadows creep, 

Under the new moon’s thread of silver pale, 
With the first star, thou comest o’er the deep! 





SIBERIAN 


| ie the sixteenth century, Russia was 
far from holding her present rank 
among the nations 
on the on 


Poland 
hand, and Turkey on the 
other, were formidable opponents ; it 
hat time more than possi- 


of Europe. 


the former would 
+ 1 ; 


ultimately 
as since become the most 


rnment in the world. The 


ed westward 
readily 1 
y, and met suc- 
when they had 


subduec 


ia and were wav- 


in Central Europe. 
was im- 
arrier of 
its reflu- 


st 
a 3 
a & 


less rapid, 

1an its advance. 

ea-shore, or 

eft en- 

The Tartar 

sian cities, the 

hat rise along the 

Tolga to the Ural 

the dialects of Mongolia 
»—NO. I31, 18 


ra | 
It i 
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heard at the very gates of the Kremlin, 
and the various Asiatic customs in Rus- 
sian daily life, perpetuate the memory 
of the invasion that made all Europe 
tremble for its safety. Three centuries 
ago, after a long and difficult campaign, 
the Czar of Russia stood victorious on 
the walls of Kazan, the Tartar city that 
had long been the mistress of the Vol- 

, and compelled the Muscovite princes 
to bring annual tribute to its king. 

The royal crown of Kazan, symbol- 
izing the downfall of Tartar power in 
Europe, is preserved in the Imperial 
Treasury at Moscow not less proudly 
than the throne of Poland, or the stand- 
ards and other trophies from the deci- 
field of Pultawa. The capture of 
Kazan was the beginning of a career of 
the East, along 
1 he Tartar 
invaders ; to-day the Russian flag is 
unfurled on the mountains overlooking 
the valley where Genghis-Khan first 
saw the light, and fancied he heard a 
voice from heaven calling him to lead 
the Mongol shepherds to victorious war. 


sive 


Russian conquest in 


the very route followe¢ 
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Ivan the Terrible —to whom Rus- 
sia owes the city which Nicholas called 
his third capital—did not 
very well with his subjects. 
Kazan, 


get along 
After the 
conquest of he was trou! 
with local insurrection and defiz 
various parts of th 
il T 


d to control 


power in 


lent of those 


nce were 


who owed 


“a 
veral of their 

, 
fused to obe 


or 
ypenly ref 
aders — Y 
urticularly troul 


y his ord 


the le 
the le 


ia received Yermak 
his adventure-loving followers 
their conquest with great rapid- 


i 
ral 
nd were victorious in ¢ 
. 2 
ves The 


roffered to th 


yencoun- 
terr itory 


ve Czar, 


favor, he 
with a coat of mail which once adorned 
and prantceaeders the 
gift with an autograph letter 


present 


his royal person, 
i full of com- 
pli limentary phrases. Proud of his dis- 
tinction, the Cossack chief donned the 
on 


usion of d lining with 
elt near his 
award at night, 


into 


armor the 


some T: 


oc 
irtar friends who dwe 
fortress. 
he fell, 
heavy 


Returning hom 
the river; 
the steel beneath 
the waters and caused his death. 

The discoverers and conquerors of 
Siberia were at the same time its first 
pe - The government turned their 


conquest to good account, just as it has 


or was thrown, 


carried him 
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since profited by the labors of the men 


banished for politica etree 27 Bethe 


After the death of Yermak, the Cos- 
sacks 


, reinforced and supplied by their 


friends in Russia, continued to 
ist ; 
years from the date of the 
sion th i 


} 
tended 


press 


toward the E less than s¢ 


t 


eria was oOccu- 

Tobolsk 
7; Tomsk, in 1604; 
] 


; Irkutsk, in 1652; and 


‘he posts established 
country were lox ated 


ral a 


> purpose of coliecting 


agricultu lvan- 


the natives. Sil 


nt on accou 


yeria was 


imapovten product . 


nt of its fur 
and, as fast as the aboriginal it 
bject to Russia, 

pay an annu ul tax in fur 
I they 
| whee protection of the Czar, = 

ever that might be,—and were | 
ileged to trade with the Cossacks, on 
terms that gave ha 
latter. The system then inaugurated 
is still in use in most parts of Siberia ; 


eturn for received 


ndsome profits to th 


the annual tax being payable in 
though at rates proportioned to the di- 
minished and 
In 
tax for each adult man was 
skin; now a skin pays the 
four individuals. 


consequent ad- 
Kamchatka, the 
one sable- 
tribute of 


supply 


vance in prices. 
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Down to the time of Peter the Great, 
Siberia was colonized by voluntary em- 
igrants, including, of course, a great 

iduals who found it conven- 


} + » nt Tr 
» go there, just as some OF Out 


many 
ient tc 
own citizens resorted to Texas twenty 
years ago. The great 


idea of makin 


monarch 
his Asiatic 


7 ~ 7 esla £, y stiea 
ns a piace of exile ior | olitical 
I 


con- 


os 
> 


offenders, 


1 
criminal 


road. The emigrants, 
Siberia, were allotted to vari- 
cts, according to the character 
; and the service 
Exiles under sentence 
of hard labor were employed in mines 
or upon 


re- 


roads; those condemned to 


prison were scattered among the larger 
towns; while those ordered to become 
colonists found their destination in the 
districts that most required develop- 
The control of the exiles 
lodged with an 


ment. was 
imperial commission 
which had full power to regulate local 
affairs in its own way, but not to change 
the sentences of the men confided to it. 
Pardon could only come from the Em- 
peror; but there were frequent oppor- 
tunities for the Siberian authorities to 
mitigate punishments and soften the 
asperities of exile. Everywhere in the 
world the condition of a prisoner de- 
pends much on the humanity, or the 
lack of it, in the breast of his keeper. 
Siberia is no exception to the rule. 
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1866 I planned a visit to 
Siberia, and in the same year my plan 
out; I entered Asiatic 
Russia by one of its Pacific-ports, and, 
after an » — which 


included a sleigh-ride of 


Early in 


was carried 


interesting journe 
ix hun- 
lred miles, — crossed the 
and 


tains entered Eur 


story, “ The Exiles of Sib 

by Madame de Cottin, and ad 
»xt-book American stud 
‘rench language. The ment 


beria generally brought to my 


te for 
im 
i 


icture of Elizabeth, 
levoted 
lividual effort in resto 


ative land. 


} 
as was SDOWI! 


el engravings, bearing the i 
a Moscow publisher, an 


many scenes in Elizabeth’ 


The plan inaugurated by 
Great has been followed by 
Russia is 


Crime in 


punished with death; many offences 
which in other countries would demand 
the execution of the offender are there 
As Rus- 


inhabited, her rulers 


followed by exile to Siberia. 
sia is but thinly 

are greatly averse to taking the lives of 
their subjects ; the 
vidual from one part of the emp 


an indi- 


transfer of 
another is a satisfactory mode of 
ishment, and gladly practised in a coun- 
try that has no population to 

Siberia, with 
barely four millions of inhabitants, and 
consequently possesses abundant room 
for all those who offend against Rus- 
sian laws. 


pun- 
pun 


its immense area, has 


Criminals of various grades 
become dwellers in Siberia, and very 
often make excellent citizens; then 
there are political offenders, banished 
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for disturbing the peace and dignity of 
the state, or loving other forms of gov- 
ernment better than the Emperor’s. 
Outside of Russia there is a belief, as 
erroneous as it is general, that the great 
majority of exiles are folitigues. Except 
the close of the periodic revolutions 
Poland, the criminals outnumber the 
political exiles in the ratio of twenty 
toone. For a year or more following 
+h struggle of the Poles for their na- 
ial independence the 
travelled_to 


road to Siberia 
an unusual eng be- 
insurrection here is only 

regular stream of deported crimi- 
nals, with ] 


tween the 


a batch of 
gainst the government. 
to Siberia; easier, a 


1 to get away ir 


here and there 

hese who plot a 
cone 

it iS easy 


to go 
n told, tha ym it. Ba 
ome of them of a very 
ter. Many a 


serious char- 
murderer, who would 

ive been hanged in Eng 

has been sent into 

opportunity of becoming a free citizen 
after ten or twenty years of compulsory 
labor. On the descending sc 
pability there are burglars, 
highway robbers, petty thieves, 
list of 
nameless offenders. Before the 


tion of serfdom, a master could send a 


land or Amer- 
exile with the 


ile of cul- 
street and 
and so 

and 
aboli- 


on through a namable 


orf to Siberia for no other reason than 
that he chose to do so. The record 
the exile stated that he was 
banished “by the will of hi ister,” 
) 1 J 1€ Will OF HIS master, 
but it was not necessary to dec 


against 


lare.the 
this exercise of 
The plan 
} 3 _ 4 ae | 
iable land-owners to rid 
idle, « 


SC ab 


cause of arbitrary 


power. was instituted to 


themselves 
uarrelsome, or dissolute serfs, 
who 


14 sence was desirable, but 
had committed no offence that the laws 
ould touch. Doubtle i iS 
bused; and 


here the best 


often 
es are narrated 


men or 


instan¢ 
women on an 
e been bani 

their owner 

was 
a that the 
1e Outfitting and trav- 


serf, a and 


Its liability buse 
hecked by the re 
naster must pay tl 
elling expenses of the exiled 
also those of his wife and immature 
children. 
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Of political exiles there are the men, 
and sometimes women, concerned in 
the various insurrections in Poland, 
taken with arms in their hands, or in- 
volved in conspiracies for Polish inde- 
pendence. Then there are Russian 
revolutionists, like the Decembrists of 
1825, or the restless spirits that now 
and then declare that the government 
of the Czar is not 
beloved country. 
ligence, the Jolzt 


the best for their 
In the scale of intel- 
gues are far above the 
criminals, and freq uently include some 

Russia’s ablest men. 

Theoretically all sent into 
the 
mentioned above —must be tried and 


persons 
| +t} } , +5 ft ~f 
exe — with the exception Oi seris 
convicted before a court, military com- 
judi cial au- 
this 4 not 


ne kind of j 


¥ 4 7 
Practically 


mission, or so! 
thority. 


always 
the 
the 


case; but instances of arbitrary 
banishment are far 
than under 


less frequent now 


former rulers. Catharine 
uny of her subjects without 


so much as a hearing, and the I 


II. exiled ma 
-mperor 
ymed to issue orders of 


deportation for little or no apparent rea- 


Paul was accust 


Nicholas, though aimed 
the present Emperor 
has the reputation of tempering justice 
with mercy quite as much as could be 
expected of Very 
likely it ppens that 

banished man has no trial, or is u 
do not think 

matter of jus 


son. severe, 


. , 
to be just; and 


a despotic monarch. 
occasionally he 
sentenced ; but I Russia 


is any worse in the 
ian the aver 


ments. Certainly 


of European govern- 
the rule of Alexan- 
der is better than that of the Queen of 
Spain ; and, so far as I have knowledge 
of Austria and France, there is little to 
choose between them and their rugged 
Northern antagoni 

A criminal condemned to 
sent away little 


- 1 the 11) ; he ce wit! he 
and the same 1s the case with the 


exile is 


with very ceremony ; 
great 


Where an of- 


army, or other person of 


majority of Politigue 


ficer of the 
been se 


note, has ntenced t yanish- 


ment ior ille, he 


form, and le 
public 
multitude, and 


pointed 


1 - “A 
place. presence 


of certain offi 


sentence, he 


to execute the 
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made to kneel. 
oration’ are then 
and his 
head, to it 


sesses r: ik 


His epaulets and dec- 
torn from his coat, 

broken above his 
licate that he no longer pos- 

and title. He is declared 
legally dead ; his estates are confiscated 
to the Crown; and his wife, if he 
herself 
From the scaffold he 
His 


sisters or mother, can 


sword is 


is mar- 


ried, can consider 


she so chooses. 
starts on his journey to Siberia. 
wife and children, 
follow or acco him, but only on 


mpany 
the condition that they share his ban- 
ishment, and « return to 
Children born to him in es 


the 
wie 


innot Europe. 
ile are ille- 
law, and 
though not practically, are 
bear their 
leave Sil 
under sentence; but this reg- 
is occasionally evaded by daugh- 
ind travelling under the 


eye of the 


family name. 
yeria while their 


heel ands. 
Petersburg and Mos- 


for 


St. Petersburg 
Moscow ; but 
} 


ae- 


through 

great haste was 
» sent by a shorter route, 
great road at Perm. 
I tarting- p 
od,—the t 
exiles hap- 


oint 
Novgor erminus 
— unless the 
from the eastern prov- 
they are 


; . 
-katerineburg. 


case sent to 
Distinctions 
be- 
tween political and criminal offenders. 
Men of birth 
ride, and, while on 


have always been carefully made 
were allowed to 

the road, 
sutuntie nmtuilacee thic 
certain privileges which 
their inferiors. 
the unusually 
Siberia, the 
were 


noble 
enjoyed 
denied 
owing to 
large numbers going to 


were 
Sometimes, 


facilities of transportation 
unequal to the demand. It thus 
that individuals entitled to 
ride were compelled to go on foot, and 
occasionally, by mistake 2 or the brutal- 
ity of officials, a folitigue was placed 
among criminals, Persons of the high- 
often treated with special 
deference, and went more like princes 


happened 


est rank were 


a widow if 
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on pleasure-journeys than as men ban- 
ished from their homes. When brave 
old Suwaroff, who covered the Russian 
name with glory, fell under the dis- 
pleasure, of his sovereign, and was or- 
dered to Siberia, a luxurious coach with 
a guard of 
“No,” said the aged warrior, as 
he stepped from his door, and beheid 
“ Suwaroff goe 
not to parade, but to exile.” He the 
commanded a common wagon, like tha 
in general the peasantry, 
and departed with none but his driver 
and the soldier who had him in charge 

Of late years the 
increased its facilities of transportation, 
and assigns vehicles to a much 
proportion than formerly of 


honor was assigned to his 
use. 


the glittering equipage, 


use among 


government has 


larger 

its travel- 

ling exiles. In my winter journey from 

Lake Baikal westward I met fre 
prisoners, and thi 

1 


convoys of if 
h or a sixth of them 


not more than a fift 


were on foot. Those who rode were i1 


1 
chs of the country, and 


h linary sleig 
appeared comfortably | 
the cold, — 
vehicles of the same 
contained from five 
sleighs, and 


protected against 
so as travellers in 
A convoy 
to hiteen or twen 
generally the first < 
occupied by the 
were on foot, their ¢ 
walked with them, and thus 
their charges against being pressed for- 


ward too rapidly. 


as much 
e class. 


sleighs were 
If prisoners 


a 
insured 


Women accompany- 


ing the exiles are always treated with 


consideration, especially if they happen 
to be young and pretty: gallantry to 
the tender sex is not wanting in the 
Russian breast, whatever some writers 
may have declared to the contrary. I 
remember a couple of old ladies accom- 
panying a convoy that I happened to 
encounter in one of my daily halts. 
The officers and soldiers were as defer- 
ential and kind to them as though they 
were their own mothers, and attended 
them into and out of their sleighs wit 
evident desire to make them com- 
fortable. Each convoy of pedestrian 
prisoners was generally allowed from 
one to half a dozen vehicles to carry 
women, baggage, and such of the men 
as became footsore. 
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Along the entire line of the great 
road through Siberia, as well as on the 
side roads leading to the principal dis- 
there are stations where 
¢lar 
Ue 


These stations are from ten to twent 


tricts, 
are lodged during their nigh 
y 
five miles apart, and generally just out- 
side the villages where post-horses are 
They consist of one or more 


langed. 


hou 


I 


o 
> 


ses surrounded with high fences, 


containing gateways for men and car- 


riages. Each station is in charge of a 
resident guard, whose room is near 
the gate ; while the space assigned to 
prisoners is farther from the place of 
the 


in point of cleanliness, and the 


egress. None of stations are in- 
viting 
} 


number of fleas which they can and do 
to An 


that each station 


not com] 


told 


harbor is easy ute. 


me 
ten 


exile once 


resident 


) their places 


“] 


ill be severely 


am responsil 
puni 
t; I beg of you, for m 
own yourself, or fall into the river 
The rapidity of travel varies ac- 
to the character y j 
Distingeui 
state 
ward, —in vehicles, of 
orders to make no halt except for food 


cor ing 
the prisoner. snders 
against the for- 


are 


course, — with 


I rses until they have 


] hance “3 , 
and change of hc 
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reached their journey’s end. In 1825 
the exiled Decembrists were taken 
from St. Petersburg to Nerchinsk, on 
the head-waters of the Amoor, a dis- 
tance of five thousand miles, in thirty- 
one days. A few years earlier, several 
prisoners were sent from Moscow to 
Kamchatka, nearly ten thousand miles 
away, and made no unnecessary stop- 
page 
prisoners transported in vehicles are 

I the 
as they c 
on 


on the entire route. 


generally halted at stations 


an sleep qu 


road, 


night, but 
the 
to little 
journey as soon 
. ld me th 


4 
told 
officers conductin 


comfortal 


ly while 
or ft 


most hem prefer make 


1 finish their 


delay, anc 
as possible. Exiles have 
they petitioned the 
them not to 
statior 


avoided the necessity of lod 


remain over night at 

by constantly travelling 
in badly ventilated 

ere quite 

their request; but some- 

Terent 

of 


travel 


s between dif 
he infringement 
Parties on foot 


n, and 


prisoners hap} 
The} 


isk to be exc 


tters. 


ird day, as they 
y prefer ib] 
of the station, anc 
makin; 
life. 
\ Mos ow to the 
of Nerchinsk, where the worst crimi 
nals are generally sent, requires from 
ten to fifteen and 
accordi 


even twenty mont 


ng to the various contingencie 
of delay. 

The Russian | 

cs 


especially, are very kind to pri 


‘ 
eon 

when convoys are passir 
lages and towns, the 
liberally of money and provi 


never seem weary of bestowing ch 


even though their means are 


In each party 


soners, 
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may be its size, there is one person to 
receive for all, the office being changed 
daily. The guards do not oppose the 
reception of alms, but, so far as I could 
observe, always appeared to encourage 
it. When I was in Irkutsk 1 was 
lodged in a house that fronted a prison 
on the other side of a public square ; I 
used frequently to see parties carrying 
; | 


the river to the prison, —eacl 


water irom | 
of two men bearing a 
pon a pole, and guarded 


One of the twain 


1 his hat 


to every person 


and solicited “ charity to 


te.’ When anybody ap- 
em with the evident inten- 
1g benevolent, the guards 
1 


to afford opportu- 
Pi 

y mysell, 
— Mer an 

repeatedly, and 

the yidiers halting as 
} — L 

ny hand to my pocket. 


d the but both 


ceiver 


for 


-all the way from one 


The exiles condemned 
terms of servitude are gener- 
Nerchinsk 


echnically they 


the district of 


Baikal ; 


Sibertan F:xiles. 


practically they are employed on or 
below the surface, just as their super- 
Formerly all 
convicts sentenced to labor for life had 


their nostrils slit, and were branded on 


intendents may direct. 


the forehead ; this practice was aban- 
years ago, so th: 


mutilated 


many prisoners 


doned nearly twenty 
few thus 
seen. A 


persons are now 


grea are 
kept in chains, which they wear d 
and night, whether working or 

idle > 
of chains without a shudder, : 
cording to my observation, the 

did not cheerful 


By regulation the -weight of 


I could never hear the cl 


sians consider it a 
sound. 
the chain must not exceed five pounds, 
and the links are not less than a certain 
specified number. Some convicts wear 
chains, and others do not; the same is 
T 


the case among the Jolitigues : | was 


unable to learn where and why the line 

of fettering or non-fettering w 

None of the pedestrian 
road were 


worst offenders 


i; 


22 
rnishmer 
Danisnment 


} 
ne 


He may | 


country. 
ince or district, e 
est 


. } = . 
business he finds pr 


agreeable, and have pretty 


own way in everything. 
tion to return is for a specified time, and 
fa country 


larg an the United States, he has 
plenty of room for stretching his limbs. 
.ess happy are the exiles confined 
yrovinces, districts, town 


specified | 


villages, and required to report to the 
police at stated intervals. Some of them 
others every third 
} 


ana 


must report daily, 
day, others once a week, so on 
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through an increasing scale of time; exiles, who form a considerable propor- 
orting they tion of the population. 
can absent themselves from home either 
with or without 


between the intervals of re} Eastern Siberia 
is mainly peopled by involuntary 
grants, and their second and third 
erations ; while Western Siberia is 
largely so. 


emi- 
special permission. gen- 
Some of the simple @éenus can engage very 
in any business they fancy, while others The ordinary deportation 
across the Ural Mountains is about ten 
thousand a year, nearly 


are restricted as to their employments. 
Many exiles are condemned to be colo- all of them be- 
nists, generally in the northern parts of i 
1ed with the I 
houses, and receive number of exil 
ytments of land to clear and cultivate. in tl 

can employ their surplus time in olution of 1 


ing offenders again civil laws. 
Siberia; they are furnisl zach revolt in |] 
‘ans for building are not counted 
From 

nty-four th 
hunting, fishin r occupa- Poles were banished beyond the Ura 
i the life of a — ten thousand | 
nagreeable Siberia, a 


2 ot 
na 


me a colo- 
in Siberia, pe y i one ] 
been tenderly re 


omr 


non 


YN 
pay 


ny occ 
f 


would 


iniuiesS ior ¢ 


tions in Siberia, 
to mention anythi 


not en 


tions, and | 
exiles were in service 
government clerks, messengers 
ployees of various grades. 
month’s stay at Irkutsk, the capital of 
Eastern Siberia, I encountered a fa 
knew to be exile 
and probably a great many more of 
u- same class whose 
thority; to prevent escape, they insert 
a horse-hair into a small 


Asiatics, have an unpleasa 1umber of men I 
making slaves of stray fore 

enter their country without proper a condition was not 
mentioned to me. The clerk of the 
incision in principal hotel was an exile, and so was 
a prisoner’s heel, and cripple him for one of the waiters ; an officer who dined 
life. there with me said the clerk was his 
schoolmate, and graduated in his class. 
A merchant, of whom I used to buy my 
cigarettes, was an involuntary emigrant ; 


and I believe that the man who fabri- 


He is thus secured against walk- 
ing away, and they take good care tha 
he does not have access to a horse. 
The exiles in Asiatic Russia are far 
less numerous than the descendants of 
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them, and whose shop was near 

] journeyed to Siberia 
agains My fur clothing was 
made by an exiléd my boots 
: y a banished cobbler, 
and my morning beefsteak and potatoes 
prepared by a cook who left St. 


etersburg with the 


ailor ; 


were re 
i 


vere 
P aid of the police. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance fre- 


it my ser- 
driver who pleased 
One night 

ittle intoxicated, and 

. friend at my side by his 
We com- 
condition, 
a little at the situation ; 


7.1 . 4 
reckless driving. 
Fr¢ I ch l ] on his 
lown at our door, he pro- 

rerfec tly sober, and 

say to his master 

between ourselves. 

St. 
} ne J 

been coach- 


an exile from 
here he had 


learned 


gentleman 
rt in the 


formerly 


time I saw him 
Museum of the 
As ¢ 


» Polish 

practising at Irkutsk ; 
in high repute, and I 
$s services were more in 


hose of any Russian com- 

the Trans-Baikal district 

too late in the season to visit 

the mines where convicts are employed, 
and am therefore unable to speak of 
their condition from personal observa- 
tion. I passed through the town of 
Nerchinsk, which two hundred 
miles north of Nerchinsk Zavod, the 
centre of the mining works of that re- 
gion, English and German travellers 
who have visited the Zavod do not agree 
as to the treatment of the prisoners, — 
one averring that he found many evi- 


lies 
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dences of cruelty on the part of keepers, 
and another declaring that everything 
appeared satisfactory. I presume the 
management had changed between the 
visits of these gentlemen, — a harsh and 
unpitying keeper having made way for 
alenient one. From all I could learn, 
I infer that the truthful history of the 
Nerchinsk mines would contain many 
accounts of oppression on the part of 
unscrupulous managers, who cared less 
for the sufferings of prisoners than for 
the gold to be wrung from their labor. 
The only persons from whom I obtained 
information of the present condition of 
the mines were interested parties, and 
their testimony would go for nothing in 
a court of law. 
nor-General 


As the present Gover- 
of Eastern 
man of tender heart, and very earnest 


Siberia is a 


in promoting the comfort of his sub- 
jects, I conclude that the prisoners in 
the mines are treated no worse than the 
average of hard-labor convicts else- 
I saw and heard many evidences 
of his enlightened and generous spiri 


4 s 4 = | 
and believe he would not 


where. 
+. 
permit the 
oppression of unfortunates, or confide 
them to men less merciful than himself. 

Most of the exiles. condemned to be 
colonists are sent to the provinces of 
Yakutsk and Yeneseisk, where they are 
little likely to be seen by strangers. I 


saw very few of those now colon 


Siberia by involuntary emigration, not 


enough to enable me to form an opinio1 
I think, how- 
ever, that my comment and conclusion 


from my own knowledge. 


regarding the convicts in the mines will 
apply very fairly to 
laborers. 


this other class of 


We come now to the exiles, pure and 
simple. If a man can forget that he is 
deprived of liberty, he is not under or- 
dinary circumstances very badly off in 
Siberia. He leads a more independent 
life unless under the special eye of 
the police — than in European Russia, 
and has a better prospect of wealth and 
social advancement. If a laboring man, 
he can generally be more certain of em- 
ployment than in the region whence he 
came, and, except in times of special 
scarcity, can purchase food quite as 
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cheaply as where the population is 
Everybody around him 
is oblivious of the fault that led to his 
he is afforded 

wr reformation. 


more dense. 


and full opportu- 
If a farmer, he 
ites his land, sells his surplus 
its in his own house, with 
he will be disturbed for 
If he brought no family 
} 


is permitted and encour- 


hough not required to 
w very well 
and children is 

country than one 
hence their readi- 
) permit an exile to take his fam- 
Siberia, and their encouragement 
1 to commit matrimony if he goes 

} 


especially those 
there, and are n 

ne, frequently become 

1 the country 


visit California or 


stay 


ra 
ne’ a 


merchant 
li ns, 
beria for 
; he is 


has riser 


Stherian E 


[September, 


peror has honored him with a decora- 


tion,— the boon so priceless to every 


Russian heart. Many prominent mer- 
chants and proprietary miners were 


mentioned to me as examples of 


prosperity of the second and 


the 


ren- 
erations 


told 


from banished 
of 2 
evening 


“7 


well-educated child 


fortune and twe 

Forty years ago his master ga 

start in apriciousl\ 
} +) 


the man remai 


are 


very 


fortune, 
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cheerless, desolate, and every way dis- 
agreeable to one man, it is fertile, pros- 
perous, and happy in the opinion of 


another; every country in the world 
witnesses to testify in all 
it was the best — or the 
1 by mankind. 

in Northern 
ntion of the unfortunates of 


Jecember, and their influ- 


could proc u 
sincerity 
worst 


Asia hears 


he country. The attempted 


that memorable day in 


sed by a variety of evils, 


em real, and others imagi- 


1 the early part of the present 
sia was by no means hap- 

Paul, called to the 
Il., 


at 
iat 


from 

quisition, < 

hat had bee 

In the war 
ed his greatest abili- 
he general peace, de- 
and devel- 
of the country. 
t, and thus far the only, 
TT “3 
Ural 


to inspecting 


Irces 
ia to cross the 

visit the mines of that 

his death occurred during 
the 


were 


» southern provinces of 
1€ of j 


reforms 
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53 
based upon the principles of other Eu- 
ropean governments, which he endeav- 
ored to study. It is related that, on his 
return from England, he told his coun- 
cil that the best thing he saw there was 
He in- 
a part of the gov- 
inery, regretted it 
could not be introduced in 
Constantine, the 
Alexander I., had relinquished hi 
to the crown,-thus breaking the reg 
From the tir 
revolutionary party existed i 


the opposition in Parliament. 
nocently thought it 


ernment macl and 
Russi 
protper 


eldest 


succession. 


and once, at least, it plotted Al 


There was an in- 


der’s assassination. 


twecl 


terregnum of three weeks be 


death of Alexander and the assum 

£ power by his e 1 brot! 
oi power DY ms second brot! 
las ; the change of succ« 


ened the revolutionists, 
ployed the interregnum 


conspiracy for 
rT" 1 : 4 
The con 
4 : } } 
included 


seriously 


Finland. 
1 


gence oO: the assembling « 


gents, Nicholas called his 
chapel of the palace, where 
few moments in prayer; tl 

his son, the present Emperor 
him to the soldiers of the 1 
confided him to their protection, 
departed for St. Isaac’s Sq 


press the revolt. The soldie 


The conspiracy was so 


its organizers had every 
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ked out 
ist moment, and left only a for- 


cess ; but whole regiments bat 
at the | 

lorn hope to begin the stru Nich- 
olas rode with his officers to St. Isaac’s 


ind twice commanded the 


1 
role, 


urgents to surrender. 
and then 
nt of 


1 


rT ipe-shot and 


were 
argum¢ 


latter, continued through 


and lanes of St. Peters- 
he insurrection. 

hing investigation 
fications 


declared 


ndertook 


arried or 
23 

were consid- 

» } ; 

es were theoret- 

ical widows ; to the credit of Russian 
women be i of these 
“1 a 1 1 P ot = 
exiles’ wives herself of the priv- 
il ing in Russia and marrying 
I was told that every married 


Decembrist was followed by his wife, and 


some who were single were afterwards 
ined by their mothers and sisters. 


The hard labor in the 
mines was not rigorously carried out 
in the case 


sentence to 
of these unfortunates. For 
two years the letter of the law was en- 
forced, but at the end of that time a 
change of keepers operated greatly to 
the advantage of the prisoners. They 
were then employed at indoor work of 
different kinds, much of it being more 
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nominal than real; and as time wore on 
ubsided, they were allowed 
Very 


and passi 

to select residences in villages. 

soon they were permitted to goto the lar- 
| wi 


, 
ere, those whose 


ger towns ; and, once th 


wives possessed propert 


1 


and 


2 ateee 
abuiutie 


took 


tury ha 
was not until tl 

the coronation of A 
they were full 1 


xander II. 


tl 
pardoned, 1 tored 
paraoned, restored 
all their political rights, and permitt 


to go where y i d put Ww 
} 


woen 
pardon came it was less a boon than 
they expected; some of them did 
not wish to return to a society fro1 
which they had been t thirty 
years, and where they could hardly 
expect to meet acquaintances. Others 
who were unmarried when they went 
to Siberia had become heads of fami 


ahce 
apsen 
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and were thus fastened to the country ; 
all were so near the end of life, that the 
hardship of j would 
of going 
half the De- 
were living at the time 
ler’s coronation availed them- 
I to 


quite 


Not more ‘tl lan 
sce rw! 
sts \ 2) 


to 


ermission return 
and Vol- 


some time, but at 


Troubetskoi 


‘n; both died 
Their 

regretted by mz 
<, as tl 


ss to 


recently. de- 
iny 
e was 


Both 


se al ' 
1e1r avsent 


societ 


ciety 
complete harmony 
was told that the 
children and servants, 
and elegant man- 


ST. MIC 


clear, al- 
The 
ale shz 1dow over 


the roofs 


gray twi- 
, 


a Pp: 

of sea, and 
eeping town, grows 

and the crescent moon 
tendant star are fading 
light. 


wing 


orning. The 
though the 
‘olls sonorously 

sp nt 

mult, and each 
shore, is more 

last. In the town all 
nothing to tell of the 
= washed look of the 
i pen at the 

he wharf, 


m 
and 

up 
agi- 
ni 


tS 


hing 


angers on t 


HAE 
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sion, the prince lived in a small 
house in the court-yard. He had a 
farm near town, and used to sell the 
various products to his wife, who con- 
ducted her household as if 
husband at all. 

While in Irkutsk I saw 
Decembrists, had 
as a wine-merchant ; 


she had no 


who grow! 
another 
exiles was living in the = 
not mect him. 
at various points 


Others wer 
in the go 
of Irkutsk and Yeneseisk, | 
the whole n 
then 
Forty 
the brink of the grave ; 


umber of these unf 
in Siberia was less 

one years ha 

lines, I hear that one of 
has hare since my journey 
ca t lor 
active spirits of that 


have passed 


survive. Very s¢ 
unhappy re 

away, but their met 

long be cherished in the hearts of their 
many Siberian friends. 


L’S NIGHT. 


a few boug torn from the 


lace St. Jacques. 


hs and leaves 
oo elm-trees of the Pl 
e little light of the 
St. Remi, twinkles feebly 
feebly as the daylight 
Suddenly the topmost pinnacle 
Church of St. Jacques is touche 
and e 4 


Madonna, 
= 1e 


more 


light, almost at that 
the herald 
high 
with 
Down towards 


7 
golden 
he | 
swallows slide 


th the 
across 


from 
h ymes benea eave 
ing cries 
the fountain, 
ward losed windo 
of the 


alarums 


iin, past the 
houses, sounding their 
to the 
catching, as they fly, gleam 
light on their 
they skim, 
the pinnacles and but 

h, their pointed 


like burnished steel. 


sleeping folk 


; of 
delicate whit > 


] and 


anda vecr, 
tresses 
Wil oS 


It is early yet, but the day 
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in Dieppe. Shutters are beginning to face flushed, and her black eyes spark- 

| ned, stray people are about the ling with the keenest animation, sat 
f sabots is heard Marie Robbe, twisting the folds of her 

the wharf, the great bell of the Sem- heavy fox in her restless fingers. 

g to ring, and, already, rabriel,” said Madame Farge, 


t by All 


,and_ hok r neighbor Bouffle, and 


“ We 

de la 

end here, a friend 
f this or that of the 
— two men drowned 

vn the coast, the bodies to 

ly seen at the hospital. 
Also of a you: fi he cor 


who saves a it with courage and 


i+ y nm iV lo icella r 
gacity. And then, Mademoiselle anc 


Jeanne ha l ] st > we Cal I Madame Farge to say 


journey back t ‘erangeville, petit bon j and find there thi 
¢ > ’ i J 


hanie had accompanied her man, who is Madame’s third c 
rs ; la Voild une circonstance particulitre! 
sarre. Gabriel found Madame Farge Gabriel changed color, and for 
entertaining company. On moment his heart beat more quickly 
wooden bench that stood against the as he thought of that adventure of the 
wall under the rows of shining tin and previous night, undertaken in such bet- 
copper pans sat a fat little man, with ter heart, being the common talk of the 
sleek black hair, a high, bald forehead, streets to-day; not that G: 
and a somewhat pompous expression - more than others for the praise of men 
of countenance. He-was dressed ina but he had a foolish fancy t 
black coat, snuff-colored trousers, and might reach the ears of some one who 
a black satin waistcoat. He was fur- had been all too deaf to As words, and 
ther adorned with a pink cotton neck- had once, as we know, cruelly told him 
tie, and wore two thick gold rings on to spend his ill-humor on the sea. 


his fat brown hands. By his side, her “Gabriel,” said Madame Farge, “and 


- 
‘ ’ 
hat it 
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been this morning? 


u wast going to Arques, 


Epiphanie Milette just now, 
came in, and 
that thou 


was asking 


hadst al- 


I nie want with 
‘jel, with some eagerness. 
my son. Most likely 
1essage from Jeanne or 


r of consequence, 


the mes- 


thout 


have left 
to thee, wi 


mon Di 
cood 
iselle agrees 
” turning towards 

country ! 
Marie, glancing sidewise at her 
bor, whose e: mpecsnion 1 of blanc 
ment deepened and broadened 
the momentary flash. 

“You see a leal of t 
yourself, Neighbor Boufile,” 
dame 04 
give you great oj 


} 


good ¢ he world, 


--houses 


f 
ae “your batl 


pportunity of seein 
people in the season.’ 


“ Madame is 1 right, said 


e 
the gay 
Monsieur 
e€ property on the 
introduces me, I may say, to all 
Indeed, what a life does 
in the season! With the 
what trouble! When one has 
-e of the public, one is 
the slave of the gublic. I go down to 
early in the morning, to find 
a crowd there already. The most beau- 
y dressed ladies are on every side, 

10 > call me, and gather round me to 


++] 
lit Lif 


the world. 

= 
one not have 
bathers 
tlie 


ine nnaenc 


the beach 


drive me to despair. 


house for me, 


‘Have you a 
Monsieur Bouffle ?’ 
‘Monsieur Boufile, have not for- 
‘ Dear Monsieur Bouffle, 


not 


you 
gotten me!’ 
bathing- 
And I —I do my 
serve 


must refuse us a 
house,’ they all c 
best, but I cannot 


musta 


you 


lways be disappointed. 
the balls one must 
; 
ymmodate the 
dem i elle knc 


to acc 
ws 
am the proprietor of 
ten chairs, 1 I ( 
where are held the balls 


“Can you see the dancing?” 
Marie, — ye 
‘Certainly ! 


ly through the 
, 
t 


one can see 
b end-windows 
Etablissement, when 
it must be errr am 


the places,” 


one 
sufficient 


said Monsieur I 


impressive distinctness, - 
has interest.” 
Marie gave a sigl 

the reci 
~} id 
she said. 
Mademoiselle, 


faction and envy over 
serait magnifique !” 

“ Bagatelles, 
telles !” 


will not say that 


Bouffle. 
Dieppe is the 
France, but we do 
I will not deny.” 

at the Féte of at 
e Plage, 


f the Great 
” said Marie; “ but 
that was beautiful! 
*Hum!” 


said Monsieur 
finest 
lace in 
gs very well here, 

“T was here 
Cross on th 


vatering-| 


thir 


” 


said Monsieur Boufile, in 
a tone of quiet tolerance, ‘‘a religious 
ceremony is very well, and I know the 
country people always come in to 


see 
it; but in what does it consist? Mon- 
le vicaire with the priests, the 
Religieuses from the Hétel de Dieu, 
sixty jeunes gens from the college com- 
muanal, 


sieur 


some young persons from the 
Seminaire, a few flowers, — violX tout ! 
But when their Majesties, the Emperor 
and Empress, 
visit, c’est 


honor Dieppe with a 
une chose 4 Mon- 
sieur le préfet, Monsieur le maire, all 
the municipal council, are engaged to 
arrange the affair. have then a 
ball at the Etablissement, or the Hétel 
Royal, the cliffs illuminated with red 
and blue lights, fireworks, cannons fir- 
ing at each instant; but, Mademoi- 


voir ! 
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selle,’ says Monsieur Boufile, impress- 
ively, “without being a resident in 
Dieppe, one can have no idea of it.” 
Marie laughed coquettishly, and gave 
her head a little toss. Madame Farge 
lifted her bright old face. “ Ah, ha! 
Marie,” she said to herself; “so that 
is the way Voisin 
1 looking out for 

hum! 


it is going, —is it? 
yuffle has long | 


im, hum, 


have not made up my mind yet. 


her 


over to Gabriel. He h id t iken no part 


for some reason eyes wandered 


the conversation, being busy enough 
with his own thoughts. He sat in the 
window, with one arm spread the 


ill, and 


continually to the scene 


on 
his 


window- wandering 


eyes 
> on the whar 


y 
> 
¢ 
i 


outside. 
Marie Robbe was something more 


than a mere coquette ; she was shrewd 
and discerning as far as her own inter- 
: 


ests were concerned, and far 


ing carried away by 


from be- 
impetuous feeling 
either in speech or action. She usu- 
ally had, at least, two meanings in 
everything she said or did. She hada 
natural dislike of truth, as some people 

She was afraid of 
of facts. It might 
trouble, it might lead to 


“ As 


your 


have of cold water. 
a clear statement 


to 


get her in 


. : 
such unforeseen Cl nstances. 


as you ré ngs in 


way,” she argued, “you have a 
1) - . - a 

id On them, as it were, and they can- 
And then, 


whic h has its 


ie better of you. 
positively lyin 


it must be 


owne 


nanaging thin 


kind | 


you 


rovidence 
] 


your purposes, a 
£ not shake 


iven 


you! Can 
ir head, or op your eyes wide, or 
h in the right place, or shru 


eet = - i 
' 


1] : } 
Snouicers, wher 


your 


s 
hearing or 
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That was Marie’s logic, and one, it 
must be owned, calculated to produce 
great serenity of character and assured 
self-trust. It is true, in emergencies, 
she usually committed her affairs to the 
care of the saints, and had a general 
belief that they helped her as well as 
they could. In case of her schemes 
failing, however, she did not 
to lay the bl 


it due, and limited the number of 


+ 


hesit 
ime where she considered 
her 
votive offering their shrines, and 


re ybably, hz 


een sufficiently en- 


turned Protestant 


J 
lightened, might have 


out of pure spite! 
While Monsieur Bouffle was descant- 


ing on the ] 


lories of Dieppe, and the 
privilege of being a resident in that fa- 
vored ¢ { , Ma- 
rie was tu 


over one or 


tions in her |} 
Gabriel Ducrés 


his uncle and Jeanne 


; i ; + ‘7 ] 
yucicious mind. 
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1as in the house with 
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care 
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, . 
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to Verar 
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Mor 
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to 
him now, 
Not 


intention of leaving 


She wishe would ask her 


back 


while 
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isieur Boufile was by. 
any 
ype for several days to come. 

re- 
slowly 
the little 


en the two win- 
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pose thou wilt prefer to 
Madame Farge 
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‘ wheth- 
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y say 
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id Monsieu 

am not in such a hurry to run away as 
some are,” she continued, | 
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over the other. 
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Marie was pleased enou 
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nstantly for a ti After one 
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iant red color of the Healthy blood shaken with carbonic 
if at the same time wecom- acid becomes dark, and fresh contact 
a bird with the air will reddenit again. Wher 
shall once it has been poisoned by carbonic 

oxide, such changes are no longer pos- 


rie 


periment 


is conclusion 
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sath from wa 
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the iungs have 
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he blood, but 


pe that to any but very 
I may have been so 
uke clear the hi 
Ke Ciear the Als 
naer one or agotner oi 
the many essential links which make the 
mniet eS Wy —_ 
compiete Chain of life. Une aboushes 
the power of the nerves of motion; 


ne paisies the muscles of the heart, 


and one annihilates the function of 


. _ see" 
the rea blood-globuies. 
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moces O© CGeStructiy 

a “iro 
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thy > rw 

ree | 
comparatively recent 
introduction. The same statement ap- 
plies to the two best-known kinds of 
upas, and to a third, admirably studied 
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by Dr. William A. Hammond, while the 
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ther 


he began in ra 


; “but there’s a poor 


en,— Lord knows 


yme from, but 


—and 


Lhalff 
dreadine 


reme 


terror 


nit 


opportu 





would fol- 

for 

For this wo- 

er own he darkness on 
December night, must have 


and a tragical one. Some 


rief had driven her forth upon 
world, pursued by — WHAT? 





The 


uld not yet discover. 
nth day, when 


- onc he ry « 
» ar l she lay 


\ el, in Tewl 
cestershire,” said I, surprised. 


t her 


found 


night 


é ul were 
ring in the streets on the 


December, nearly two 


“Your physician, Dr. 
I, reassuri 


felt 


Ayres,” said 
ngly; for I saw that she still 
a certain dread of me. “J hap- 


pened to be staying here when you 
were brought in, and you have since 


29.2 

I-) 
that I have not been dis 
uve you.” 


VS contr icted, and | 


1c 


wall, s¢ 
4] 
somethi 
At length 
I remember all, 
suddenly interrupting herse 


ing a calm, intelligent 

“T have been ver 

“ Very ill.” 

“Am I now? 

calm and free from pain.” 
I paused ; there was no hope of re- 

covery for her, no prospect even of 

lingering on the journey on which she 


y ill, fond I 


better I feel quite 
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present vil 


» fc a famal 
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1ose waters we! 


bary corsairs, and the 
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We made a few 


ing our stay, but they simply repeated 
the barren pictures we already knew by 
heart. Althoug! 
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1, little by little, an in- 
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We heard of tra 


yneta, without even 


gret for the years that seemed lost to 
us. i gh these words should 
1 one of the came the her eyes, I must say, since the 
same Occhipinti ag ccompanied by chances of life will scarcely bring us to- 
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was an obje 
lemen, and 


e to these gent 
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from home 
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looked about for some 
vill to buy him. 


na gentleman whom 


known lawyer | 
lored “ Dudley don’t like it,” said t 
ver have bought a slave, 
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ne from being 


ure to 
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Man and Brother. 


id the persevering 
Talley, the r 
to fear for 
crucial test of free 
who 


iads of women 


eir own living now have 


ions to be like white ladies, and, 
using the hoe, pass the days 

¢ over their trivial housework, 
among their neighbors. In 
tances I discovered that 

I ing constituents were go- 
astern simply men 


because the 
lone were laboring to support the fami- 
i When I told them that they must 
1ake their wives and daughters work, 
looked as hopeless as would Mr. 
| hould i im the 
Ot course, 
the women are 
proportion are 


eae ol 
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121a 
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But 
growing 


ts grown, and 


m and 
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Pere 


cause of trouble for the 
people is their disposition to seek 
irregular employment, and small, 


and the vil- 


or So, 
a rept pany 
were wo minor 
partners and two 
others were taken in. Unfortunately, 
our merchant princes 
the Law, an 


eee 
partnership, 


ere ignorant of 
Revenue formed a new 
f continuing the 
themselves to 
another This 
mistake was fatal, and Cox, Lynch, and 
Company went to pieces. 

Tom Lynch had 
studying at the freedmen’s school, 


7 +} + 4 
old one, thus exposing 


license. 


+ f 


tax for a fresh 


been 
and 


had acquired an intermittent power of 


meanwhile 


ianwni 


writing his name. Sometimes he could 
lay it fairly out on paper, and sometimes 
it would obstinately curl up into an am- 


persand. He occasionally c: 


to write letters for him, - 
lieve, to show that he 
and I had become 

under tl 


could 


ese demands, 

employ my time more 

and agreeably. When the firm wen 

down, however, and when Tom wantec 
} ] hi 


me to indite an epistle for him to hi 


late partner, Edward Cox, concerning 





nmer, and fall, in or 
a crop. They do admirably in 
eason, and are apt to sow 
yund ; then comes a reac. 
ill indulge in a succes- 
untings and night frolics, 
juence is a larger crop 
han of corn. If the planters 
ehanded enough to pay their 
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me, and which I wrote out in people day wages, and discharge a mz 
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in 
The day after tl nding as soon as he turns lazy, things would 


:pistle Tom reappeared with it, go better. But the general custom, 
. hi k of . 
iat he had forwarded it t ictated by i of capital, 


Edward by a messenger, and tha 2d i ill he ne a share of the 
had it read to him, had put ) ; d as he thus becomes a part- 


ward, havin I 
it in a clean envel and returned i +r in the year’s business, he is dis- 


without note or yment. to believe that he has a right to 
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1 ; ‘Sar hi wr 1 _ 
should like know wil 1@ manage it after his own pleasure. 
is ?” observed the puzzled Thomas. was enough to make 


«So should I,” said I, much amused ch and cry to go out to Colon 
this method of managing nnin ne ne plantation, and look a 
is farming for 1867, on land 

d produce, without manure, 

POS eee paca 
of thirty bushels of corn to 
you to write another letter 1 he acre. A gang of negroes, counting 


for me.’ hirteen field hands, had taken a larg 
“ Suppose he should send that back par his farm; and, as the produce 
in a fresh envelope ?” ovest f one field of thirty-five acres, they 
fancying the job. “ his l ad to show about a hundred bushels 
better see him, < sk him what i f wretched “nubbins”; the weeds 
neans.” neanwhile standing four ] 
What it did mean I never le dd 1g the cornstalks. 
it Edward Cox, to whom bse ‘They neglected it during the ho 
l said the Colonel, “ : 
ild recover their 
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ground 
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t was Of no use to order or 
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scold; they were disobedient, sulky, 

at. a _ ae iain lies 

and insoier As for frolicking, why, 

4 ~ ‘ star a “Les . 

» seventy darkies pass 

night, going into the 


+} v . a rf 
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ss 1 nies 
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. 14 
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had lived during the 
e determined to take 


the crop from the fields, 


Colonel to sue or w 
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fiect that < 


yit go on the a 


1d that this 


d accounts led for the 


"sons 
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poor ol 
ad nearly reac 
Freedmen’s B n. vas O d to threaten 
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»t be understood, howev 


udy wi nstalr Vi tion, before I ec 
-dmen are indolent and dis- induce 
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honest. A large number of them do for the 
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ti 
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, 
her mark toad 


amount of her arrears, and er 

nt by which the wag 
tory results. But with these I seldom of a son-in-law became guaranty 
came in contact; they had no com- gular liquidations . 


their work faithfully and with satisfac- 


plaints to make, and seldom suffered ould probably be unfair to su] 
injustice. My duties very naturally led re nigger” 
meant to be lopsided in 


KY 


y 
me to know the evil and the unluc 
h " But she had two or three sn 


among both blacks and whites 

the washing business was not very brisk 
nor very remunerative ; she had benevo- 
lently taken in, and was nursing, a sick 
woman of her own race ; and, finally, it 


was uch easier not to pay than to 


impove 


venerable 


y poor.” ho let her tl cabin, and had n 

’t poor, — don’t you be- moreover, this evasion of rent-dues bee: 
lieve that,” responded the aunty. “No a very 10n sin among the negroes. 
longer ’n two months ago my sons paid aided her to the amount of 
her eight dollars for rent. O, go ’way a dollar and a half, which was desira 
he 2i or ; she’s got money.” some small matter, conscious 
, in spite of thi least that amount 


had derivec 
money.” 
The the 
niless 
poverty-stricl 


roof is chat 
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on 1 nigger is a no-account 
ed strenuously avairz he reetur,” went on the old planter. “A 


tne umo¢ I > ul nie s and all t 
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y ought to be improv 
earth.’ 
New- Y ¢ rker S] 
an hour. 
improving ’em off pre 
uid, meekly. “Got some 
white already.” 
So unfair is the human mind that no- 
body but myself laughed at this retor 


y Deliel isti t. 
r oflicers pursued the same policy, and 
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The planter turned the conversation on 
is little or no foundation for crops, and the audience looked out of 


t there 
» charge that the Bure was prosti- the wi 
l to political uses. On the whole, During the same journey I fell into 


great harm resulted from the conversation with an elderly Carolinian, 





I took her 
it good s\ 
thought 1 ought 
the hickory reformed Julia 
ked and unfruitful pride, so 

» the growth of the Doc- 
ig population, I 

inquire. 


was too 


Whether Julia’s 
d have been in better hands 
octor’s, had her forefathers 
frica, is a question more 

y present purpose, and 
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probably be decided in the 


slaves, it is 

had little 

Commandments. 
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precisely what might be 


snmbher f rnile Por 
number of ruled forms 


ance officers, 


pledges to his 
structions that they should end 
found total-abs ieti 
the freedmen. 

if I wanted t 

ing, when out 
guffaw, I had on 
these documents 


pose to a party « 


The blacks are unquest 


dicted to ardent 
ern whites ; but suspect 
mainly because, up to the em 


they were kept from it in a meas 
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excellent purveyor for Prescott. The 
standard treatise on International Law 
perhaps would never have been under- 
taken, and certainly not so ably achieved, 
but for Wheaton’s diplomatic position 
at Copenhagen and Berlin. Soon after 
the Revolution the public spirit of such 
men as Humphreys and Barlow, while 
holding office abroad, made them be- 
nign coadjutors in many desirable en- 
terprises ; the former first imported our 
breed of sheep, and the latter 
promoted the success of Fulton’s inven- 
tions. Bancroft gleaned an _ historical 
harvest while at the Court of St. James ; 
Hawthorne gave us the most finished 
picture of England the Sketch- 
Book while consul at Liverpool; Kin- 
ney held counsel with Cavour and 
D’Azeglio at Turin, during the auspi- 
cious epoch of Italian unification, bring- 
ing to their encouragement, not only 
republican sympathy, but many educa- 
tional and civic precedents to guide 
the experimental state reforms. From 
Peru, South America, China, the East, 
and many parts of Western Europe, 
interesting and researches 
and records of observation have em- 
ployed the leisure, and honored the of- 
ices, of our diplomatic representatives ; 

while one of the most popular and cred- 
ries which has enriched the 
literature of the day owes its existence 
in no small degree facilities af- 
forded its re shed author, by his 
residence and position abroad as a Min- 
ister of the United State These and 
similar facts point to the expediency 
and desirableness, other things being 
equal, of selecting for appoint- 
scholars and men of science or 
Icttered aptitudes. It is one of the few 
incident to institutions, 
‘not only a race of gentlemen, 


best 


since 


valuable 


itable histo 


to the 


such 
ments 


methods our 


= f Aici re ] 7. + 
ass of disinterested, social, ar 


tic, and literary men can be fostered 
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and become intellectual benefactors as 
well as patriotic representatives of our 
country. 

As we write, a gifted native sculptor 
is putting the finishing touches to a 
statue of Commodore Matthew Perry, 
to commemorate the Expedition by 
which Japan was opened to the com- 
merce of the world; and a group of 
Orientals are on a pilgrimage to the 
treaties of comity and 
ian- 


nations, with 
trade, under the guidance and guard 
ship of an American selected for the 
office by their government from among 
the diplomatists of Europe, not less 
because of his personal q 
than in recognition of 
position, harmonious relations, 
eral policy of his country ; 
educational an ] progress of 
Greece, 
ar, and so 


ualifications, 
he independent 
and lib- 
while the 
d economica 
to the agua schol- 
identified with our Christian 
enterprise, have just pote the na- 
tional recognition which the last and 
noblest offspring of Time owes to the 
primeval source of its culture, by the 
establishment of a Athens, 
and the cordial reception of a 
from that classic land. In view of such 
facts, and in the recent efforts to elevate 
and systematize our diplomacy, we | 


so dear t 


mission at 
minister 


have 
reason to hope that the abuses which 
have succeeded its brilliant 
will be reformed; that the more en- 
lightened interpretations of the princi 
ples of international law, and the fresh 
sense of national responsibility induced 
by the costly sacrifices and second birth 
of the Republic, will inspire our legis- 
lators to aim at securing in the future 

what the historian of our early diploma- 
cy claimed therefor, that “we entered 
into the old and venerable circle of 
nations in no vulgar spirit, om calmly, 
as conscious of rig l 

th 


rht, resolute iv, 
scious of strer ngth, gravely, 2 s conscious 
of duty.” 


initiation 


as con- 
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THE GENIUS OF HAWTHORNE. 


O understand the Marble Faun, or, 
as the English publishers com- 

pelled Hawthorne to call their edition, 
“ Transformation,” it should be read in 
the atmosphere of Rome. Everything 
in that moral, or rather entirely im- 
moral, atmosphere serves to interpret 
the artistic work of an author in whom 
and sensibility are one to a 

scarcely can be predicated 
of any over 5 and whose power to ¢x- 
pre: 33 What he felt cvith his mind, an 
thousht with his heart (we use these 

| s advisedly), are unsurpassed, 
if not sseniauie 

Every one, whether cultivated or un- 
cultivated, acknowledges the charm of 
Hawthorne’s style ; but the most culti- 
vated best appreciate the wonder of 
that power by which he wakes into 
clear consciousness shades of feeling 
and delicacies of thought, that perhaps 
have been experienced by 
were never embodied in word 

Weare not tn ap to sd adopt ne 
dogn 
who decia 
er kind of expression than that wl 
1as hitherto united in callieg 


intellect 
degree that 


expressior 


the world 


rhy th m is 
which, 


e even without 
that genius 
music, 


ran of 
whether j speak in sculpture, 
painting measured words, is a 
more ethereal image of the 
ite ; an utterance of the divine by 
which may not always be 
but creatcs 
and more 


understood at once, 


understanding within us n 
forever. 
Judging by this stan 


lard, — the power 
x within those 
whom he ad cess Hawt thorne takes 
rank with the highest order of artists. 
For it the material in which a 
man works that determines his place as 
an artist, but the elevation and fineness 
of the truth communicates. 
Was ever a more enduring house built 
by architectural genius, or mace more 


of creating understanding 


is not 


his work 


palpable to the senses of men, than 
The House of the Seven Gables? Or 
did any sculptor ever uncover a statue 
of marble that will last longer than the 
form of Judge Pyncheon, over whose 
eyeball the fly crawls as he sits dead? 
And what painted canvas or frescoed 
wall by any master of color has pre- 
served a more living, breathing image 
of the most evanescent moods of sensi- 
bility and delicacies of action than are 
immortalized in the sketches of Alice 
and of Clifford, and the tender nursing 
of the latter after the arrival of Phoebe? 
The House of the Seven Gables is 
a tragedy that takes rank by the side 
of the Trilogy of the Agamemnon, Cho- 
ephoroi, and Eumenides, without the 
aid of the architecture, sculpture, verse, 
danciag,ard music which AEschylussum- 
moned to his aid toset forth the operation 
of the Fury of the house of Atrides that 
swept to destruction four gencrations 
of men. It takes two hundred ycars 
for the crime which the a Pyncheon 
perpetrated against the first Maule to 
work itself off, — or, we prod rather 
say, for the forces of the gencral hu- 
manity to overcome the inevitable con- 
sequences of one rampant individuality, 
that undertook to wield the thunderbolts 
of Omnipotence against a fellow-mortal 
possessing gifts not understood, an 
therefore condemned. The peaceful 
solution of the problem of fate in the 
modern tragedy is undoubtedly due to 
the Christian light which the noble 
heathen lacked ; it is love, in 
pure and unselfish form, that 
the horrible spell which pride of pos- 
session and place and a pharisaic lust 
of rule laid upon the house of Pyncheon. 
As soon as the father of Phebe freely 
followed out, in his own individual case, 
the genial impulse of nature, which con- 
sumed in its passionate ¢ elow the family 
pride that had proved so fatal, and thus 
adaeed the general humanity into 
equality, or rather sued, as lovers wont, 
to be allied to it, even at the expense 
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he is associated with “ tl 


who betrayed the early 
“‘pined for the blessed 
companion to be mi 
which, as Kenyon is 
uggest, “ indicates 

in the poor fellow.” 
dead 


} ae 1 - 
, the author say 


Invoivec 
money into the 


that made 


Besides the artistic 
llo’s innocence and j 


this monster’s guilt 


‘hristians, but 


sunshine anda 


Miriam 
so like that 
ief and mysterious shadow 


had exclaimed, 


ament, 
dwell in 
give that expre 
diately afterwards 


something n 


which she ¢ 


Yo one 
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3ut there other questions which 
he intended his readers should ask, of 
a different nati 1 whose answers 


are suggestec the representation of 
be- 
without 


hlanl 
a Diank 


Don man 


he perfec 


one 


with 


ve aling 
; it broke came from 
love than that 
» its commission. 
hen, with Hilda, 


llo really a faun?” he is 
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“confessed that “nothing could. ever 
comfort” him, “with a generosity char- 
acteristic alike of herself and true love ” 
she badt him leave and forget her: — 

“* Forget you, Miriam,’ said Donatello, 
roused somewhat from his apathy of de- 
spair. ‘If I could remember you and be- 
hold you apart from that frightful visage 
which stares at me over your shoulder, that 
were a consolation and a joy.’™ 


But, as he could not do this, he re- 
ciprocated her farewell with apparent 
insensibility : — 

“So soon after the semblance of such 
mighty love, and after it had been the im- 
pulse to so terrible a decd, they parted in 
all outward show as coldly as people part 
whose mutual intercourse has been encir 
cled within an hour.” 


This parting, with all the reaction 
upon Donatello of what he had impul- 
sively done, whether in the “fiery in- 

*toxication which sufficed to carry them 
triumphantly through the first moments 
of their doom,” or in the blind gropings 
of his remorse, when he had returned 
to the old castle of Monte Beni, Haw- 
thorne would evidently have us see, as 
in a pure mirror, that the fundamental 
principle of humanity, the brotherhood 
in which God created all souls, is af- 
firmed in the law inscribed in our 
hearts, and handed down in all civil- 
ized tradition, which forbids an individ- 
ual to assume over his fellows the office 
of judge and executioner; for that is 
the inherent prerogative of the social 
whole, which, and nothing less, is the 
image of God created to sit at his own 
right hand. 

As long as Donatello fulfilled the 
law of impartial humanity by his ge- 
niality, easy persuadability, and glad 
abandonment of himself to friendship 
and love, though there might be “no 
atom of martyr’s stuff in him” consid- 
ered as “ the power to sacrifice himself 
to an abstract idea,” yet there was no 
discord in all the echoes of his soul. 
As soon as he had made an exception 
to the universality of his good-will by 
executing on his sole responsibility a 
capital judgment on a feillow-pensioner 
of the Heavenly Father, he felt him- 
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self to be mysteriously and powerless- 
ly drifting towards perdition, and his 
voice was no longer sterling in nature. 
Hawthorne {4 perhaps the only moral 
teacher of the modern time who has 
affirmed with power, that the origin of 
sin is in crime, and not vice versa, But 
it was affirmed of old by the most ven- 
erable scripture of the Hebrew Bible, 
in the statement that the first murderer 
was also the first who “ went out from 
the presence of the Lord,” and began 
the dark record of fallen humanity. 

It was, therefore, an inconsiderate 
reader of the romance of Monte Beni, 
who said: “But Donatello, with his. 
unappeasable remorse, was no Italian ; 
for, had he been one, he would at once 
have gone and confessed, received ab- 
solution, and thought never again of 
‘the traitor who had met his just 
doom.'” Hawthorne was not painting 
in Donatello an Italian such as the 
Church has made by centuries of a 
discipline so bewildering to the mind 
as to crush the natural conscience by 
substituting artificial for real duties, yet 
not restraining men, or itself refrain- 
ing, from bursting into God's holy of 
holies, the destined temple of the Holy 
Spirit, — an Italian incapable of dream- 
ing of anything holier than a passion- 
ate deprecation of that punishment for 
his crimes which he should crave as 
their expiation,-—life for life. Dona- 
tello is an original inhabitant of Italy, 
as yet “ guiltless of Rome.” 

In the genealogy of the Counts of 
Monte Beni, Aisforic vistas open up 
beyond recorded memory to 

“A period when man's affinity with na- 
ture was more strict, and his fellowship 
with every living thing more intimate and 
dear.” 

But of this the author himself may 
have been unconscious ; for it was not 
historic facts, but the eternal truths 
they cmbody, on which his eye was 
fixed; and in the intimation that the 
Church ritual to which Donatello re- 
sorted to heal the wound of his soul, 
and which all his earnest sincerity of 
purpose found as ineffectual for that 
end as it had proved to the lost sinner 
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whom the sight of the object of his vile 
passion had driven forth alike from the 
Catacombs he had sought as a penance 
and the shrines of the Coliseum which 
he was visiting on his knees, we have 
hints of an interpretation of Christian- 
ity more vital than has yet been sym- 
bolized by any ritual, or systematized 
by any ecclesiasticism. This is gen- 
erally put into the mouth of Kenyon, 
who seems to be the keystone of the 
arch of characters in this story, com- 
bining in his own healthy affections 
and clear reason, and comprehending 
in his intelligent and discriminating 
sympathy all’the others. 

It is almost impossible to make ex- 
tracts from the chapters describing the 
summer in the Apennines with his 
saddened friend, to whom he ministers 
with such unpretending wisdom and 
delicate tenderness. Quoting almost 
at random, his words seem to be ora- 
cles. For instance, in Chapter Il. pf 
the second volume : — 


“* What I am most inclined to murmur 
at is this death’s head. It is absurdly 
monstrous, my dear friend, thus to fling the 
dead weight of our mortality upon our im- 
mortal hopes. While we live on carth, "tis 
true we must needs carry our skeletons 
about with us; but, for Heaven's sake, do 
not let us burden our spirits with them in 
our feeble efforts to scar upwards! Believe 
me, it will change the whole aspect of 
death, if you can once disconnect it in your 
idea with that corruption from which it dis- 
engages our higher part."” 


And when Donatello subsequently 
says:— 

** My forefathers being a cheerful race of 
men in their natural disposition found it 
needful to have the skull often hefore their 
eycs, because they dearly loved life and its 
enjoyments, and hated the very thought of 
death.’ ‘1 am afraid,’ said Kenyon, ‘ they 
liked it none the better for seeing its face 
under this abominable mask.’ ” 


Again, in Chapter III. of the same 
volume, Kenyon says : — 


“* Avoid the convent, my dear friend, as 
you would shun the death of the soul, But 
for my own part, if 1 had an insupportable 
burden, if for any cause I were bent cn 
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sacrificing every earthly hope as a peace- 
offering towards heaven, I would make 
the wide carth my cell, and good deeds to 
mankind my prayer. Many penitent men 
have done this, and found peace in it.’ 

“*Ah! but you are a heretic,’ said the 
Count. Yet his face brightened beneath 
the stars, and, looking at it through the 
twilight, the sculptor’s remembrance went 
back to that scene in the Capitol where 
both in features and expression Donatello 
hal seemed identical with the Faun, and 
still there was a resemblance; for now, 
when first the idea was suggested of living 
for his fellow-creatures, the original beauty, 
which sorrow had partly effaced, came back, 
elevated and spiritualized. In the black 
depths the Fann had found a soul, and 
was struggling with it towards the light of 
heaven.” 


Afterwards, in Chapter IV. of the 


second volume, we find this wise ad- 
vice; — 


“* Believe me," said he, turning his eyes 
towards his friend, full of grave and tender 
sympathy, ‘you know not what is requisite 
for your spiritual growth, secking, as you 
do, to keep your sou) perpetually in the 
unwholesome region of remorse. It was 
needful for you to pass through that dark 
valley, but it is infinitely dangerous to lin- 
ger there too long; there is poison in the 
atmosphere when we sit down and brood 
in it, instead of girding up our loins to 
press onward. Not despondency, not sloth- 
ful anguish, ts what you require, but effort ! 
Has there been an unutterable evil ia your 
young life? Then crowd it out with good, 
or it wil) lie corrupting there forever, and 
cause your capacity for better things to par- 
take its noisome corruption.’ ” 


It is an originality of thé religious 
teaching of Hawthorne, that he really 
recognizes the inherent freedom of 
man, that is, his freedom to good as 
well as to evil. While he shows forth 
so powerfully that “gricf and pain” 
have developed in Donatello “a more 
definite and nobler individuality,” he 
does not generalize the fact, as is so 
common, but recognizes that “some- 
times the instruction comes without 
the sorrow, and oftener the sorrow 
teaches no lesson that abides with 
us"; in fine, that love like Ken- 
yon’s and Hilda's reveals the same 
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